XXIV.   DEATH AT THE LIGHTHOUSE
rwas sunset when Chaluay arose from the
cockpit enclosure, and, carrying his bird pro-
tectively under his arm, set out along the track to
the lighthouse. He was pleased with himself, for
his bird had been victorious in three contests that
afternoon. He stroked its feather affectionately in
token of the money and the honour it had just
brought to him. He knew that the village elders
were of the opinion that the cock was a srawah, a
bird undoubtedly of a divine origin, the forth-
coming champion of the Javanese isles.
Its markings and its impressive comb were those
of a conqueror, and on the middle claws of its
flexible feet were already the rings of many con-
quests.
" Thou art a creditable bird," he told it warmly
and the cock agreed with a gurgle of contentment
and a flicker of its'drowsy eyes, for the pugnacity
and the lust for battle had gone from it when the
sharp, lethal spurs had been removed from its legs.
A rice cake and a long sleep were now its sole
objectives.
Chaluay, his pockets full of the coins he had
won, could still hear the sounds of the gamelan
music as he reached the crest of the hiH. The
jungle path to the lighthouse began here. It was
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